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To the People and Me Officials 
City of Newark, New Jersey 


In the spring of 1961 the Clinton Hill Neighborhood Council 
became aware of the prospect that a 7l-block area in Clinton Hill 
and the Central Ward, where 20,000 people lived, faced eventual 
Clearance for redevelopment as a light indu: strial project. Our 
immediate reaction was despair All of the officials arms of 
city government seemed committed to this project. Influential 
quasi-public agencies and one of the major daily newspapers also 
backed ite 


Yet the local community had never been asked for its opinion: 
nor had any studies of the Тышы а of the оге, or of £ possible 


anning 1j 
ember's City Council hearing. Nevertheless, these iss Aa: 
to declare the area "blighted" for light industrial purpos 


In the course of this campaign to "Save Our Hanes," 
became aware of legal and technical resources hitherto unused ШУ 
any person or group in the city. Last December, seven Clinto: 
Hill residents filed suit in Superior Court to upset the пълен" 
р. 


the feasibility of developing the 7 blocks for light industry. 


The author of the following study, Mr. Walter Thabit, was 
hired. Mr. Thabit, who was responsible for the Cooper Square 
is known in pl: cle 


а 
a lecturer He has conducted housing studies for the New Jersey 
caries of Cl fa and Econanic Development. 


This Gurz is offered to you, eG citizens and publi 
officials of Newark, so x E may have the be nefit of vad inde- 
DES e appraisal o: Clinton шл. 1 ight industrial 

roject. It was made tele by the vo. luntary contributions 
= Clinton Hill residents and business, whose assistance we should 
ESSA to gratefully acknowledge, 


5: 
ар? х. P) n 


Bertha Le Griff: 


Stanley Be YAR 
BIG: SEW: ja 
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INTRODUCTION 


The proposed Clinton Hill light industrial park would displace some 
17,000 people, two-thirds of whom are non-white. The north-south 
expressway along the Eastern boundary of the site will displace 
some 7,500 additional families. Between these two projects alone, 
some 15 percent of Newark's total non-white population will be dis- 
placed, or roughly two-thirds of the expected displacement of non- 
whites due to renewal programs in the next decade 


Since this displacement is not for housing but for non-residential 
uses, it must be pitilessly examined before approval, The effects 


terioration of conditions under which non-whites live. And since 
discrimination in housing outside the community is so evident, it 
is senseless to project any major penetration of non-whites to sur- 
rounding cities and towns. 


It is not enough to promise decent relocation or even to promise to 
build middle income housing for non-white occupancy. Neither step 
is likely to offset the effects of the loss of housing stock for the non- 
white population, A rational companion proposal to the displace- 
ment would involve building some 10, 000 units of low- and moderate- 
rental housing on vacant land - which would be open to Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans as well as whites. This would offset the loss of 
housing due to demolition. There is at present no such program 
for housing on vacant land, no assurance that segregation would 

not be practiced if such a program were initiated, and therefore 

no assurance that the probable effects of the displacement would 

not take place as described above. 


It is, therefore, legitimate to ask whether these improvements 
are necessary or desirable. Does the Newark situation demand 

ion of a th th freeway, for example? Is it im- 
possible to modernize signal systems, to make modifications in 
street alignments, to provide through routes by modest street 
openings where necessary, to use one-way routes on two streets 3 
Is the expressway really necessary 


Similarly, does the Newark situation demand that the proposed 
light industrial park be developed? Its supporters, including sev- 


ii 


eral unions in the construction and skill trades, the Urban Leagu 
the business organizations, and the Central Planning Board and 
other city officials, say "Yes." They favor the plan for various 
reasons, among them being the promise of more jobs, increased 
taxes, more modern industrial facilities, more stable economic 
base, and others. 


This report analyzes the major arguments for the Clinton Hill pro 
produce the greatest benefits for the city of Newark, not only for 


its economic base and its industrial development, but for its peopl 
and general welfare, 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The proposal for a light пашаа. рео in the Clinton Hill area 


tially oriented use at present to serve a vari industrial needs, 
most of which the Clinton Hill area is not fitted to supply. Basic- 
ally, these needs include the attraction of new industry and the pro- 


more attractive theater of operations; for the latter, Clinton Hill 
is only one of several sites that should be used. The legitimate 
demand for industrial land in the Clinton Hill area is so low that 
the allocation of more than a third of the area for industrial pur- 
poses seems highly questionable. 


In coming to this conclusion, a number of questions have been stud- 
ied including the relation between new jobs and unemployment, the 
need for more industry and the renewal of obsolete industry, an ap- 
praisal of the project's feasibility as currently proposed, and a 
graphic analysis of the site itself. None of these studies revealed 
any great advantages to the proposed light industrial project - as 
the specific points below will demonstrate 


Jobs and Unemployment 


Unemployment is not directly related to the existence of available 
jobs. While some 14,500 Newarkers were out of work in 1960, al- 


wosk ata Job. Some 50, 99 0 Newarkers go out of the city to a job, 
that is not directly associated with 
the presence or absence ої jobs in Newark itself. 


New jobs will not effectively or necessarily reduce unemployment, 


earners to enter the job market, pushing unemployment totals up. 


Unemployment is more directly related to discrimination in em- 
ployment, to the lack of skills in the labor force, and to the grow- 


B 


ing percentage of untrained young people actively seeking work: 
ol №. 


ble industries are being replaced with seasonal and cyclic indus- 


tries. 


Industrial Development and Renewal 


If Newark's 450 acres of obsolete and dete monated industrial land 


people, approsimately 1,100 acres will be required. Industry to 
be displaced by renewal programs will require an additional 400 
acres of land, giving a total requirement of 1,500 acres for the 
future. 


To meet this need, the city has 1, 800 acres of industrial vacant 
land suitable for industry in the Meadowlands, and will obtain an 
additional 450 acres of land in existing industrial districts being 
renewed. This adds up to 2,250 acres of land, some 750 acres 
more than is needed in the forseeable future. There is no need 
for adding residential land to the available industrial supply. 


An industrial park in the Meadowlands can be acquired more eas- 
ily, prepared for use more cheaply, yield a wider variety of sites 
at any particular time, and can be made usable in less time than 
a site like Clinton Hill. Vacant land will therefore prove more 
attractive to outside industries looking for new locations, and this 
reduces the need for industrial area in Clinton Hill 


Since the renewal program will displace industrial uses over a long, 
period, it makes sense to prepare relocation sites for displaced in- 


newal, and the use of these and others would further reduce the 
need for industrial area in Clinton Hill. 


Critique of the Clinton Hill Proposal 


What started out as a program to aid General Electric, Fischer 
Baking Company, and a few other establishments to get needed park- 
ing and loading space has grown into a massive project without basic 
justification. The present site was delineated more in response to 
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outdated federal regulations, the desires of prospective sponsors, 
and a need for more study funds than to any objective realit 


Consistent with its lack of attractiveness as a site for new industry, 
there has been relatively little demand for industrial land in the 
Clinton Hill area. Current expressions of interest in industrial dev -> 
elopment in the area reveals a demand for less than 10 acres for 
firms outside the site area, and no more than 20 additional acres 

for expansion of on-site industry. 


The elimination of junk yards, scrap metal yards, auto wrecking 
and storage yards, coal pockets and other uses incompatible with 
either a light industrial district or a residential area, would make 
available more space than is needed to satisfy current demands for 
expansion and new industry, 


If the current proposal of the Belmont Renewal Corporation is ac- 
cepted, existing residential and industrial uses ОП be at the mercy 


housing project, public swimming pool, and school will also be 
demolished 


The Belmont Renewal Corporation proposal does not represent any 
assurance that the project will be developed industrially as proposed. 
If legitimate restrictions are put on the development, it is possible 
that the sponsor will withdraw or require escape clauses in his con- 
tract to permit a change in use from industrial to residential and 
commercial at some future time. 


The five-stage development plan, since it permits only a few small 


land available for new or displaced industry, extremely limiting the 
choice of space available to prospective users. 


Graphic Analysis of the Site 


Graphic analysis of the site reveals that a small industrial district 
of from 50 to 70 acres could logically be established in the vicinity 


south expressway decision, and could ix be extended to 


Watson and to Peshine depending on the location of Route 78 and 
the industrial design problems along Jeliff-Peshine. 


It is questionable whether the few industrial uses north of Clinton 
Avenue can be used as the basis for a second small industrial dis - 
trict, or whether the area should be made predominantly residen- 
tial, Further study is needed on this point. If the area is made 
residential, General Electric and others needing space for expan- 
Sion should receive it, and be retained as scattered industrial uses. 


‚ At least two-thirds of the residential area south of Clinton Avenue 
and one-third of the area north of Clinton Avenue can be rehabil- 
itated, while the rest should be demolished and replaced Me new 
housing. This should be a gradual process, particularly in 


be adversely affected by a massive clearance program. T es- 
idential renewal of the area should be integrated with е зъба 
development so as to minimize relocation hardships. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


As a result of this study, a number of recommendations emerge, 
not only with respect to the Clinton Hill area itself, but with res- 


ning for industrial renewal, and finally, the safeguarding of the 
rights and welfare of the people who might be displaced by such 
operations. 


1. Steps should Бе aa to reduce тосе Giscrixmination in 
all 1 but p in g categories 
and in the higher technical and executive levels in all fields where 
racial discrimination is still. high 


An organized program should be established to train and 
retrain workers who do not possess employable skills or whose 
skills will shortly become obsolete. This program should be a 
joint endeavor of the city, the unions and the business community. 


Newark shouid reject low-wage and other industries 
with cyclic and seasonal employment patterns. It should Ê 
industries employing higher skills and paying higher wages in its 
industrial promotion efforts 


4. The city should immediately move to develop an indus - 
trial park on the Pennsylvania Railroad's Doremus Avenue or sim- 
ilar site in cooperation with the railroad and the business commun- 
ity. If necessary, city and state pressure should be brought to 
bear on the railroads to assure their cooperation. 


5. The city should further carefully study its competitive 
situation, and develop a policy on subsidies and aids which will 
attract industry on a competitive basis with the suburbs and other 


6. The blight designation on the Clinton Hill area should be 
removed until a study of industrial space needs has been completed 
for the city of Newark, and a determination of priorities for indus- 
trial development and renewal made accordingly 


No subsequent proposal for designation of the Clinton 
Hill area Ed be made until a community renewal study showing 
the best arrangement of land uses for the area has been completed. 


8. No subsequent proposal for designation of the Clinton 
Hill area should be made before the th th 
Route 78 proposals have been fully ee and fos UMS 
made. 


9. No industrial renewal area should be designated and no 
sponsor should chosen until the feasibility of such a fies has 
been assured tad the rights of existing industry to remain hav 
been fully protected by prior commitments. 


No part of the Clinton Hill or other area in the c 
"PR ma be designated as blighted unless the aeu ee ur 
of the plan for that area within a five year period is assure 


PART -I 


JOBS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unions in the skill and construction trades and even the Urban League 
have favored the plan to transform Clinton Hill into a light industrial 
area largely because of its promise of new jobs - some 15, 000 of 
them, Aside from the fact that the area tonii hold only about half 
that number at modern standards, this argument must be taken 
seriously. The skill trades unions talk of falling memberships, 

the construction trades of high unemployment, and the Urban League 
of more jobs for non-whites. They are rightfully concerned with 

the high unemployment level. 


"Whatever Баве new jobs into the area, '' these oe acar say, 


of 6, 000 families so long as relocation is handled decently. 


This argument is not based on simple job totals; jobs have more 
than kept pace with population. While Newark's population fell 
from 438, 000 to 403, 000 between l950 and l960, the job total has 


will bring them in. They believe that Newark should take the lead 
in providing those jobs and look toward the light industrial park as 
the way to do it. 


Unfortunately, the light industrial proposal cannot do the 


As 
is shown below, unemployment is due more to the lack of з 
and the persistance of racial discrimination than it is to a lack o: 


over, since the low-wage and cyclical industries tend to reduce the 
incomes and increase the unemployment of its residents. 
The Causes of Unemployment 


There have been severe losses in manufacturing jobs over the past 
decade, especially in the unskilled and semi-skilled categories. 


Westinghouse Meter is reported to have cut its work force from 
2,000 to 1, 200 men; Federal Telephone in Clifton went from 4, 000 


tries, reduced its i, 200 man force to 300; 
closed its 1, 000 man plant altogether. These are only some of the 
noteworthy reductions in employment in some of the largest plants 
in the Newark area 


'his does not mean that total employment has suffered. As shown 
in the following table, the losses in manufacturing have been made 
up by gains in non-manufacturing fields, primarily in wholesale 
and retail trade and in services. Not shown in the table is also a 
sizable increase in р 1 


EMPLOYMENT IN NEWARK BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUP 
SEPTEMBER OF SELECTED YEARS, 1947 - 1957 


Industry 1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 1957 


Manufacturing 93,460 86,593 96,933 98,127 87,610 88,251 
Whis. & Ret, Tr. 44,523 43, 468 43, 771 43,836 45,327 48,058 


Transportation 9, 068 10, 055 Er 347 10,917 10,241 10,763 
Comm. & Util. ie 9,161 9,354 10, 635 1052537 5507531 
Services 4, 106 14,601 15,490 16,753 16,854 18,805 
Fin. Ins. RL. Est. d 144 24,659 22,958. 23.012 23,268 24,446 
Construction 7035 Û 322 7,504 KEE 5,335 6,245 
Total 202,472 194,859 207, 357 209, 392 198, 888 207, 099 


Note: Data are for workers covered by unemployment insurance, 
and exclude those cop over in forms with less than four workers, 
in non-profit anı 


Source: New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry. Taken fro 
Second Interim Report of the Urban Renewal Demonstration Grant Study. 


Despite’ relative stability in total employment, however, unem- 
ployment in Newark and in the Newark Labor Market Area 


In Newark, 


(including Essex, Morris, and Union counties) is high. 
In 


the Newark Labor Market Area, unemployment totalled 7.3 percent 
in January 1962, serious enough to qualify as a depressed area 
This high rate of unemployment is related to several significant 
changes in the nature of employment and in the characteristics of 
the labor force during the past decade. As Pas ae 598 noted, 
manufacturing has declined while 
has risen, Further, according to a report on the Шиш с Devel- 
opment of the Greater Newark Area, Recent Trends and Prospects, 
published in 1959, still further reduction in the manufacturing seg- 
Exin J. O'Neal, in a Rutgers publication, 
Earnings, 1960, makes the 


nd 
same point, and goes on to demonstrate that both employment and 


n the country as a whole. 
rise shows an affinity for the suburban counties, while the unem- 
ployment rise is more pronounced in the citi 

What is actually happening and will continue to happen is made more 
clear by still another set of statistics from a publication of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry on N. J. Manpower Projections, 

1960 - 1970, Research Series 4. This document sees government 
and service trades growing another 47 percent, construction, whole- 
sale and retail trade, finance, insurance ara real estate rising by 


rms of ek FAS Ji the com- 
ing changes are still more RANE VIRE There will be a rise in pro- 
fessional employment of 60 percent, and in managerial, clerical, 
sales and service of 25-35 percent. Again by contrast, craftsmen 
d operators will rise only by 10 and 17 percent while laborers will 


a 
actually decline by some 4 percent, 


What has been happening and will continue to happen in the Newark 
is a rise in the non-manufacturing segment of the economy 
RUE into jobs, 
managerial work, 


area 
which offsets the decline in manufa piae ia 
there is a rise in whit an i land 
and a decline in unskilled and semi - Seared work. 


Significantly enough, it is the fields showing the declines and the 
smallest tendencies to rise that show the highest unemployment 

e January 1962 issue of Covered Employm end 
published by the State Division of Employment Security, 
cupational composition of those seeking work is given as follows 


alo 


"Noticeable concentrations include construction craftsmen, 
semi-skilled machine operators, apparel workers, sales- 
persons, packers, ا‎ EES clerical and 


various service worke 


The 1960 Census figures throw further light on the unemployed. 
They reveal that the highest rate among the unemployed is among 
non-white women - 16.5 percent. Non-white women are predomi - 
nantly employed as operatives, in service positions, and as house - 


within one percent of each other). Increased participation by non- 
white women reflects the greater need for income in the non-white 


seeking work also rises - pushing unemployment totals still higher. 


In The Changing Woman Worker, 1940 - 1958, published by Rutgers 
University in 1959, Georgina M. Smith found that women workers 
had increased from 30 to 33 percent of the total. A continuing study 
of the wornan worker, assisted by funds from the Ford Foundation, 
has just concluded that the percentage will continue to rise to 3 
percent in the futu 


Along with the increase in the percentage of women working has 
been an increase in seasonal and cyclical industries which employ 
women. Growth in apparel, cosmetics, and drugs among other 
industries with intermittent periods of unemployment has been rapid 
raising the chronic unemployment level. 


The unemployment rate for non-white men is also high - 9.7 percent 
compared with 5.8 percent for whites. For non-white men, more- 
over, the same low-level jobs form the base of employment. Non- 
whites hold half as many jobs in the professional, technical, mana- 
gerial, clerical and kindred occupations as do whites, and much more 
than their proportionate share of operative, service worker an 
laborer jobs. 


Male unemployment has been mainly due to the loss of jobs in auto 
assembly, machinery, shipbuilding, and other categories which 

used large amounts of unskilled and semi-skilled labor, jobs that 

have not been replaced - and are not likely to be replaced - with 

similar ones. As was proved in a study of Mack Company employees, 
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those with real skills such as a machinist or tool-and-die maker 
had no trouble in getting new jobs, nor was age an impediment. 


There is yet another element to the picture of unemployed, and 

that is the large number of unemployed youth. A recently completed 
random sample of 800 young people between the ages of 16 and 20 
seeking employment showed that 55 percent had not completed high 
school, that only 11.9 percent had vocational training, and that 

only 38.5 percent had any previous work experience. wo-thirds 
of the group needed testing and counseling. About half were female, 
and 7l percent came from Newark 


Further information on the problems of youth was revealed in the 

J. Manpower Projections, 1960 - 1970, referred to earlier. 
During the 1950's, youths reaching the age of 18 ranged from 58, 000 
to 75,000 per year. During the 1960's, it is expected that this 
total will rise to 85,000 to 118,000 per year. This means more 
young workers in the future, the study indicating that workers un- 
der 25 years of age will comprise 40 percent of the labor force in 


1970 


When these various eee are Beales it PES that unemploy - 
is more related to in and to la 

of skills than it is to a lack of jobs. Non- e are hit than 

whites, those without skills are hit harder than those with skills, 

and unemployment among youth is a special problem 


By contrast with unemployment figures, there are plenty of jobs 
available he January 1962 issue of Covered Em proyment Trends, 
referred +o earlier, lists the following "hard-to-fill" jobs 


"Among such jobs at the professional level are electrical 
engineer, auditor, sales manager, physicist, aerodyna- 
mist, chemist, physical metallurgist, economist, psy- 
chiatric social worker, programmer, and nurse. The 
highly skilled E enn includes television serviceman, 
oil burner i i and s iceman, tool-and-die 
maker, machinist, spinner, boc Quoc diesel mech- 
anic, tailor, nurseryman, and bake 


Further indication of the availability of jobs, if needed, is the fact 
that 200, 000 people come into Newark every day to work. By con- 
trast, only 50, 000 Newarkers go outside the city to a job. 

are more than enough jobs in Newark to satisfy the needs of Newark 
citizens. 
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It becomes obvious that it is not merely a lack of jobs per se that 
is the problem. The E all Dome 9 ave Adler. 1 Plea 
ld 


first, to the existence of ra and 
second, to the lack of P among the iisdem 

Discrimination in Employment 

Di imi ion in 1 is obvious in many segments of the 
economy. It is far more pronounced іп non-manufacturing than in 
he manufacturing lines, and with the downward tren ac- 


turing and the upward trend in non-manufacturing, it is easy to see 
w the unemployment situation for non -whites can get steadily worse, 


D ing is evident everywhere. In the 
report by айна: and the Griers on Group Relations іп Newark - 1957, 
at least partial Zu is H ыы ылы in manufacturing 

the brewery in- 


at higher levels, in 
dustry, public Sul Hes: eepecialiys in the "front office, '' railroads, 
white-collar work in general, insurance companies, banks, depart- 
ment stores, and smaller specialty shops. While the report was not 
statistical, having been compiled on the basis of interviews, there 
is sufficient data in the 1960 Census to corroborate the general find- 
ings of continued discrimination in hiring practices. 


The report not only refers to the lack of qualifications of Negroes 
for higher paid jobs, but throws some statistical light on the extent 
of discrimination: 


",,.,there are today many highly desirable Openings 
available to Negroes for which qualified persons can- 


during the two-year period 1955-56 it placed nearly 300 
job applicants; however, there were nearly 1, 700 ap- 
plicants who could not be placed, while more than 150 
job orders could not be filled. The Urban League feels 
that its biggest problem in the employment field now is 
that of E qualified applicants to fill above av- 
erage positions 


The Rapkin-Griers report goes on to say that ''...the above av- 
erage Negro today experiences little а еа іп job placement; 
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but. e Negro of average ability continues to experience dis- 
tm in Вая as compared to the white applicant of equiva- 
lent qualifications." 


It is not too difficult to come to the conclusion that many of the 
white-collar jobs now in demand could be filled by Negroes if 
discrimination were further reduced. And it is undoubtedly also 
true that if discrimination were further reduced, the impetus to 
finish school, to undergo further training, to get the needed skills 
for higher paying jobs would certainly be greater. Unemployment 
of Newark's non-whites could certainly be cut down to the white 
level within a decade - if discrimination were to disappear. 


Training and Retraining 


The elimination of di imination would by no means solve the un- 
employment problem itself. There are more unemployed whites 
than non-whites, and while a substantial proportion of the whites 
may be Puerto Rican, there are still several thousand whites who 
are unemployed. The lack of skills exists in white workers as it 
does among Negroes, and it poses a problem of growing propor 
tions. Youth is one aspect of the problem, and retraining of older 
workers is another. 


The random sample of youth referred to earlier was undertaken 
for the Youth Career Development Program, a pilot project for 
the training and employment of youth in the Newark area, sup- 
ported by a federal grant to the state of some $200,000. This 
program is aimed at eliminating school dropouts through a study 
of their characteristics, learning what kinds of programs will re- 
duce the number of dropouts, and the establishment of office and 
field counsellors to help young people seeking work. 


The retraining of the "factory reject" seems simple enough. In 
theory, a production worker who is laid off goes to school and 
learns to become an IBM programmer, an offset pressman, an 
automatic equipment operator, or a typist. Under current condi- 
tions however, this retraining is a matter of individual initiative. 
Unions do encourage their members to go to school and increase 
their skill levels or learn new ones, and in a few cases manage - 
ment holds in-service training courses, subsidizes study, and 
helps its employees to train for and find new jobs when reducing 
work forces. In the main, however, there is no organized system 
for letting employees know when their particular skills will shortly 


Do 


become surplus, and no organized program for retraining those 
with obsolete or no skills. Industry, the unions, the city educa- 
tional system, and the city administration all share a responsi- 
bility for the establish ment of programs which will keep labor 
skills in line with demands, 


While more jobs for semi-skilled and unskilled workers might 

help to ease an immediate employment problem, it can also help 

to aggravate it. There are those who would like to attract "40 or 

50 more apparel firms" to Newark in order to provide more work 

for women apparel workers. This is a negative approach to the 

problem. It accepts discrimination as inevitable or desirable, and 

merely adds to the seasonal unemployment totals. It is the kind of 

industry which keeps total family income down, making it impossi- 
e for non-whites to afford better housing. At present, the higher 

paid jobs are filled by people living outside Newark who derive bene - 

fits from city services but who contribute nothing to their costs. 

The costs of training and retraining are slight compared with the 

increased revenues to the city from better jobs and increased wages. 

The same is true of other seasonal and cyclically oriented industries. 


A second point to be kept in mind is that new industry in general is 
not likely to want the unemployed classes any more than they are 
needed now. New industry will require new and higher skills, and 
will not contribute materially to a reduction of unemployment. 


e least arana ean ci gg is to be had from an analysis of 

10 of the largest plants to move 
an а area during the last decade. They include firms engaged 
in electrical equipment and instruments, firms in fine chemicals, 
perfumes, and aromatic chemicals, all of which are cyclic. They 
also include one firm in metals processing including the drawing 

of wire, which might employ some semi-skilled labor as well as 
one screw machine products company. Others are in metallurgical 
research, chemical and catalytic research, which employ higher 
Skills predominantly. Obviously, all types of industry are involved, 
some cyclically oriented, some using operatives, and some usin 
highly skilled employees. 


In sum, it seems leas 26 new industry per se will not effectively 
reduce I On the other hand, it also 
appears that a reduction in Са discrimination and the initiation 
of widespread and organized training and retraining will. 

appear to be the major factors relevant to unemployment; in will 
become increasingly relevant to Newark's economy and demand 
immediate and continuing attention. 
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and Industrial Development 


The foregoing discussion of unemployment has at least one major 
implication for Newark's industrial Mene aa program. While 
it is true that 1 


e not limited to indus- 
tries located in Newark, it is js true e people prefer to work 
closer to home. If, therefore, it is considered desirable to maxi - 
mize earnings for Newark residents and to minimize travel time, 
the city should not only reduce discrimination and expand training 
programs, but it should take the further step of being selective in 
the industries it attracts to a Newark location. 


Newark should attempt to attract not the low-wage and cyclical in- 
dustries, but the stable and high-paying industries. It should look 
for industries that demand professional and technical level skills 
as a way of giving their own residents an advantage in finding such 
jobs and in minimizing their journey to work. Assuming an effec- . 
tive training and retraining effort, the simple proximity of a qual- 
ified work force among Negroes, for example, will help to reduce 
li imi i in pl 


There has been a tendency to place too much emphasis on increases 
in tax rolls and assessed valuations, and not enough on the indirect 
costs of lower wages as a result of racial discrimination or the lack 
of skills. If the whole series of related costs were measured, it 
would undoubtedly become clear that a more selective policy of in- 
dustrial development would pay higher dividends than an indiscrim- 
inate acceptance of all types. 


gus POTENTIAL INDUSTRIAL PARK 
LZ SOME POTENTIAL RENEWAL SITES 
Em CLINTON HILL 


ALTERNATE SITES FOR INDUSTRY 


PART II 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND RENEWAL 


The city's two major objectives in its attempt to maintain its indus - 
trial strength are the attraction of new industry and the renewal of 
its old industrial area. These objectives work hand in glove; the 
satisfaction of space requirements requires the development of va- 
cant lands for both new and displaced establishments, and the re- 
placement of older facilities by modern plants. The gradual Боб 
opment of an industrial structure that is convenient, efficient, an 
structurally sound cannot be accomplished without coordinated т 
in both directions. 


Vacant land development is mandatory to meet suburban and other 
competition. A suburban location has many of the advantages of a 
Newark location without its extra costs. It can attract employees 
from Newark and elsewhere in the labor market area, its land cost 


ments will be significantly lower. In addition to suburban compet- 
ition, of course, there is the competition from other nearby cities. 
Jersey City, for example, is in the process of developing the Black 
Tom and Caven Point sites for industrial purposes. 


To get more industry, Newark will have to meet the competition. It 
will have to prepare large vacant sites, give tax abatements, offer 
land at low or no cost, and perhaps give other concessions d 
Since it is losing industry at a faster rate than it is gaining it, it 
makes more sense to spur development on the land which can most 
rapidly be prepared for industrial purposes. 


This is not to underestimate the validity of industrial renewal, nor 
the need for equally Брес] action on this fpont. Older industrial 
areas must be an both to permit the con- 
struction of new and modern facilities and to eliminate the dis-econ- 
omies of obsolete and marginally-used space which absorbs services 
without paying sufficient dividends in wages, taxes or services, 


While equal emphasis deserves to be placed on both vacant land dev- 
elopment and renewal of obsolete industrial districts, it does not 
necessarily follow that the Clinton Hill proposal is the most sensible 
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way to proceed. Before any rational decision could be made on 
this project, a Hêwa ku PROS: estimates of space require- 
ments for and other industrial activ- 
ity would have to be БОА; Such estimates would have to be 
applied to the study of industrial conditions already completed by 
the Central Planning Board, and balanced against the inventory of 
vacant land, in the Meadowlands and elsewhere, which is available 
for industry. Finally, a plan for future industrial use would be re- 
quired which would state how much residential land was needed for 
industry in the future - if any. But no such study exists. As the 
Central Planning Board —' on industrial renewal states, '"...no 
such analysis exists for the entire city of Newark." 


To test the validity of the Clinton Hill proposal, therefore, a crude 
analysis of industrial land requirements has been made, and an 
equally crude comparison made with lands which are available or 
could be made available for industrial purposes. Based on this an- 
alysis, a general approach to industrial development has been pre- 
pared. As shown in the following pages, the Clinton Hill proposal 
is revealed to be a highly questionable venture. 


Future R for Industrial Space 


The combined factors of outside competition, the continued losses 
in manufacturing, and the desirability of selectivity suggest a a sig- 


distributive categories in industry, and the need for replacement 
area for industrial uses displaced by renewal. These are dealt with 
briefly below: 


Modern plants use more space per employee than older ones. Most 
of this space goes into parking and loading facilities, but in some 


ation does increase land requirements. In Newark, the Central 
Planning Board estimates that some 450 acres of industrial use are 
obsolete and deteriorating, and will have to be renewed. Assum- 
ing a rough average of 75 workers per acre in these areas at pres- 
ent, approximately two and a half times as much space will be need- 


tracting enough industry to maintain the current number of industrial 
jobs, some 1,100 acres might be required for industrial reconstruction 
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This is quite a generous assumption on several counts. First, it 
is rather doubtful that BERENS will be 06 to reverse the long-term 
downward trend in ven keeping the 
current level would seem to — a problems. Secondly, much 
of the industry about to be displaced would not necessarily require 
as much space per employee (30 employees per acre) as is recom- 
mended. Central Business District types of manufacturing, such 
as printing and apparel manufacture, are likely to continue to be 
high intensity uses in or adjacent to the downtown area, and will 
therefore require smaller amounts of land. 


The growth of the distributive function in Newark, while signifi- 
cant, dies not represent a major space need over that already pro- 
posed. The Port of New York Authority development at Port New- 
ark thus far represents two-thirds of the square footage of new 
warehouse and storage facilities built during the past decade, and 
the imminent construction of another 600 acres at, Port Newark 
will absorb the major demand for such space for the next genera- 
tion. This will further cut the need for industrial space, and will 
reduce the future requirements for 1,100 acres significantly. 


Finally, there is the subject of space needs for industry being dis- 
placed by renewal operations. Re:New Newark sets this figure at 
some 5.5 million square feet. Assuming 30 percent coverage and 
one-story operation, the maximum requirement for relocation pur- 
poses is approximately 400 acres. 


Putting together the 1, 100 acres needed to replace obsolete space 
with new modern plants employing the same number of people and 
the requirement of 400 acres for replacing existing plant space in 
urban renewal areas, a total maximum requirement for the future 
of some 1, 500 acres of industrial land can be posited. This, again, 
is a generous allotment, a rather high percentage of liquidation 
among establishments grae by дает projects being the rule. 
Further, the reduction of that has taken 
place during the past decade has not been bebo ed by a reduc- 
tion in the space given over to industrial use, giving a further am- 
ount of flexibility for increased employment should conditions 
warrant 


As opposed to the maximum future requirement of some 1500 acres 
of additional industrial land, the city has two major resources. In 
the Meadowlands are about 1, 800 acres of vacant land that can be 


tion, utilities and streets, and development planning. The second 
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source is 450 acres of obsolete and deteriorated industrial land 
that is fair game for renewal. Between these two sources, 

2250 acres of industrial land would seem to be available for indus - 
trial development in the future. 


The existence of these sources of industrial land raises a signifi- 
cant question: Is is necessary to propose a development such as 


units? To focus the question still more sharply, it could be put as 
follows: Is it necessary to renew all existing industrial area for 
reuse by industry ? Could not some of it be returned to housing or 
other use ? 


The implications of these questions are quite clear. From a ration- 
al point of view, it is not necessary to provide still more land for 
industry, especially where it can on]y be provided by displacing 
thousands of families, Under even the most desperate circumstan- 
ces, it appears obvious that the development of the vacant Meadow 


growth without a development such as. that proposed for Clinton Hill - 
even after vacant sources have been used - such a proposal might 
then be in order, But no such desperate situation exists. 


Sites for New Industry 


It seems obvious that vacant land sites should have priority for in- 
dustrial development over those which might be created by renewal 
of obsolete industrial areas. They can be prepared more rapidly 
for development, they are cheaper to acquire, and they do not en- 
tail the premature displacement of industry or residents. 


рце D. ерга: manning Board acknowledges the validity of 

or industrial purposes, it has assigned 
a rather low AY to x effort. As impediments to its rapid 
development, the repo w Newark gives reasons such as the 
absence (until A d of Pu planning control, need for 
soil stabilization, piecemeal development and speculation, irregu- 
lar lot sizes, diversified ownership, and inadequate public utilities 
and other facilities, These are impediments, of course, but they 
pose no particular difficulty for the city. Yet the enormous advan- 
tage of vacant land sites is not being utilized. 


The Meadowlands area has already been divided into six segments 
for planning purposes, and the Newark Economic Development 
Committee has already prepared a pilot study for Section 3 bound- 
ed by the Central Railroad of New Jersey.on the north, the New 
Jersey Turnpike on the east, the Lehigh Railroad on the south, and 


and other areas in the Meadowlands, but is going about the matter 
in a relatively desultory fasion 


The reluctance of the city and the business community to more ac- 
tively pursue the use of the Meadowlands is difficult to understand. 


Hill xci It is SOGNO vacant, has direct access to the N 
Turnpike and other expressways, will be less expensive to prepare 
for use, and can probably be put into marketable condition in less 
than two years. It lies immediately north of the N. J. Turnpike 
Extension along Doremus Avenue. 


If the proponents of an industrial park were really interested in 
speed of accomplishment, the Doremus Avenue site is the spot for 
it. Not only is it of suitable size, butitis in single ownership, it 
is vacant, it can be put into marketable condition in a relatively 
Short time, and it will be less expensive land than Clinton Hill - 
even with a writedown. The only problem is obtaining cooperation 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad, and in the face of the current rail 
crisis, this should prove possible. 


Industrial Development and the Railroads 


Railroads throughout the country own enormous tracts of land in 

and near the cores of our cities. Because of their rights in perpet- 
uity, they have successfully preempted lands which might better be 
used for other than industrial purposes, and have prevented even in- 
dustrial development on their lands where the prospective user did 
not intend to rely on rail service for goods shipment. Newark is no 
exception to this general condition, and the railroads passing through 
the city operate their landholdings in traditional fashion. 


While the railroads have finally begun to realize that they must learn 
to live with the а indus zy? this realization has not permeated 
the policies of its industrial While the 

railroads have gone in jus INE operations in a big way, the in- 
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oe development operation still emphasizes the rail user over 

е non-rail user of land. It is still impossible in many cities to 
PER prime industrial land unless rail is guarenteed a certain 
amount of business. 


Under these conditions, it has been difficult to work out plans for 
the development of large tracts of railroad land. Not only have 
these traditional policies limited the interest in railroad property, 
but the railroads themselves have played the industrial development 
game rather clonc z the vest. They work away on RI own, rare- 
ly entering into jo 1 have prefer- 
red to organize and к Ûû own d CADS as necessary. 

In addition, railroad management is often so far flung that it is dif- 
ficult to get close to the seat of decision, adding still more diffic- 
ulties 


But the railroads are in critical condition, in the New York area 
and elsewhere. Already a series of discussions on mergers of the 
Pennsylvania with the Lehigh, the N. Y. Central, the Central of 


o 
impending development of slurry pipelines for the Ped of 
coal will add significantly to their headaches - and prepare them to 
accept more reasonable use of their lands 


In addition to the hundreds of acres of vacant industrial land now 
owned by the railroads in Newark, these proposed mergers and 

the continued reduction of freight business, may result in release 
of hundreds of additional acres of land now in trackage. What the 


be needed for rail-using industry in the future - that there simply 
will be an insufficient demand for it. They must recognize that a 
combination of truck and rail service - with the emphasis on truck- 
ing - will be the dominant mode of transportation in cities, and that 
the best use of their lands will be the encouragement of integrated 
and rational industrial districts - regardless of the percentage of 
freight that goes by rail. The more total industrial development 
any railroad can boast along its lines, the higher the percentage of 
rail freight it will receive. 


If the Pennsylvania Railroad were to see this point, for example, 
with respect to its Doremus Avenue property, it would be possible 
to establish a first-class industrial district in that area without 
delay. And if the proposed merger between the Pennsylvania and 


the Lehigh does come to pass, this site could possibly be enlarged 
by an additional 150 acres. There would be more than p land 

n that one spot to accommodate all the industry likely to be at- 
tracted to Newark in the next ten or twenty years. 


If the railroads do not see the point, the cities are in a position to 
force the issue. If necessary, legislation could be passed enabling 
the condemnation of vacant railroad lands, or heavier taxes could 
be levied on them. It should not be necessary to go to such ex- 
tremes, however, for the railroads have proven flexible enough to 
meet the trucking challenge halfway, and should be able to go the 
rest, If the business community, the city fathers, and the rail- 
roads were to sit down around a table, they could surely come to 

a firm and mutually satisfactory agreement which would clear the 
way for an exciting and pioneering industrial development, 


Replacement Needs 


In addition to attracting new industry, Newark faces the problem of 
finding replacement sites for industries that will be displaced by re- 
newal projects. At least in the near future, Clinton Hill will not 


of the time it will take to implement the project. In the beginning, 
therefore, a plan for the utilization of vacant land in a developing 
industrial area is a far better idea. 


This is not to suggest that vacant land sites will satisfy all of New- 
ark's industrial needs in the future, As the Central Planning Board 
states, there is a need for industrial renewal, there is a need for 
reshaping the central distributive and downtown industrial structure, 
and this indicates a need for several locations oriented more toward 
the central business district and the local market area than other - 
wise. For these reasons, the renewal and continued industrial use 
of the several industrial districts adjacent to the central area makes 
sense 


But Clinton Hill is not the only such area, nor is it sensible or ра 
use which would profit from renewal and would also help to provide 
for replacement needs of existing industry, in most of which in- 
dustrial deterioration is more advanced, 


The Central Planning Board has already designated such areas for 
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renewal in its report, Re:New Newark. One is the Ironbound area, 

a more deteriorated industrial section than Clinton Hill (shown in 
the map opposite). Twenty-five blocks covering approximately 62 
acres would be involved, and some 670 families would have to be 
displaced if residence were eliminated. It is worth noting that more 
than twice as many families per acre would have to be moved from 
the Clinton Hill site. 


A second site has been proposed between Orange Street and Central 
Avenue, west of Norfolk. A third area (not proposed in the report) 
is bounded by Broad Street, the Pennsylvania Railroad, E, Peddie 
Street, Elizabeth Avenue, and Ponier Street. This area is close 
to 100 acres in size, also has more industrial deterioration than 
Clinton Hill, and requires even smaller residential displacement. 


The above areas are close to the city's core, and should be satis- 
factory replacement area for most of the downtown and distributive 
establishments displaced. Somewhat further removed from the 
downtown area are still other industrial areas into which larger es- 
tablishments could also move. One site is bounded by U.S. 1, Wil- 


ily be found in the Passaic River district, where the deterioration 
is somewhat more advanced. And there are other possibilities. 


In suggesting these sites, it is not intended to imply that full use of 
all of them is necessary for industry, or for that matter that any 


industrial renewal should accomplish a certain amount of reorgan- 
ization of land uses, and the replacement of outmoded facilities with 
more modern ones. It should also provide parking and loading areas, 
and perhaps even more importantly, provide a circulation system 
and a street pattern which permits trucks to move freely while mini- 
mizing their intrusion into residential neighborhoods. 


PART III 


CRITIQUE OF THE CLINTON HILL PROPOSAL 


Up to this point in the report, we have dealt with the generalities 
of industrial pelóp Sa du in Newar is It has bora, demonai ated 

that new jobs will not redu 1 
low-income and entero groups, EE in any event, 


for the 
such jobs do 


ing industries could more logically be divided among several areas, 
and that Clinton Hill could rationally be considered as only one of 


It follows quite readily that only a small portion of the و ا‎ 
Clinton Hill area is really needed for industrial purposes. 

not generally recognized that the Clinton Hill site could hold all the 
manufacturing and warehouse space construct ted in Newark during 
the past decade (leaving out Port Newark). Assuming 30 percent 
coverage and one-story construction, the Clinton Hill site could 
have absorbed all that construction - and still have 100 acres left 
for other uses. 


Assuming further that it makes more sense to attract industry to 
vacant land in the Meadowlands, the question can legitimately b 
raised as to whether Clinton Hill should be used for ieee С 


trial renewal project, 18. ЕВ the p blocks are shown for residential 
renewal in the detaile 


plans. In the 
Housing Authority and other city оаа there is also a hesitation 
to press for industrial development of the total area. It is apparent 
that there is no overwhelming agreement on the necessity for 74 
blocks of industrial area. 


How then was the area selected and designated? And how do it 


prospects for development along the proposed lines look? Finally, 
in the light of all the facts available, in the light of the currently 
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apparent needs for the industrial use of Clinton Hill land, what seems 
to be the most rational development pattern for the future? These 
are the questions which we attempt to answer in this section. 


Background of the Proposal 


The original proposal for an industrial park in the Clinton Hill area 
was made as far back as 1958. The area bounded by Avon Avenue, 
Belmont Avenue, 17th Avenue, and Bergen Avenue was designated 

and preliminary study funds supplied for the project by the federal 
government, This site is the northern portion of the current enlarged 
site. It contains the worst housing, the largest concentration of junk 
yards and auto repair and second-hand equipment, and is in greatest 
need of renewal treatment. It also contains several large plants, prin- 
cipally General Electric's Newark Lamp Division and the Fischer Bak- 
ing Company, both of which need space for expansion. 


This combination of elements seemed to fit the idea of industrial re- 
newal in the late 1950's, At the time the area was designated, indus - 
trial renewal was a new concept and was limited to areas whose ex- 


inantly residential. It was for this reason that so much residential 
area was included in the project area, not because it represented the 
most rational use of the land. In all fairness, it should be said that 
city officials were nevertheless convinced that industrial use was not 
unreasonable to propose. 


If not unreasonable, the original proposal at least turned out to be un- 


parties sought to increase the attractiveness of the proposition. 


Legislation providing for tax-abatement was finally enacted in the Urbar 


d 
of the original site north of Avon Avenue had been largely depleted. Thi 
expansion of the project area to include additional area along the north- 
south freeway south to the proposed connection with Route 78 was the 
natural consequence of these several factors, Not only would the area 
be larger, a desirable feature to the Belmont Renewal Corporation 
which had expressed interest in the proposal, but it made possible an 
application to the federal government for more funds for study and plan! 
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Thus a series of administrative rulings, legislative enactments, spon- 
sor desires, and requirements for study money seem to be the real 
delineators of the Clinton Hill light industrial proposal, rather than 
any objective analysis 


D 1 Potentials for Clinton Hill 


Proponents of the plan point to the existing railroad siding, the indus- 
tries needing space for expansion, the deteriorated condition of the 
housing, the proposed north-south freeway and connection with Route 
78 as attractive elements of the plan. Analysis of these elements re- 
veals that few if any of these elements are without disadvantages as 
wellas advantages for the proposal. In addition, the decision to pro- 
ceed in 5 stages recognizes the inherent difficulties of developing the 
site, and adds its own limitation on an already heavy series of dif- 
ficulties, 


Much has been made of the existence of the Jeliff Avenue railroad 
spur. Railroad officials claim the line carries "ап attractive" amount 
of freight. They claim that at least one train a day is scheduled for 
the Clinton Hill area to serve General Electric, Fischer and General 
Baking Companies, C. G. Winans, Hotpoint and the coal distributors 
among others. Daily service to industry on the spur is about 10 hours, 
with overtime and even weekend work not unusual. While they would 
not reveal specific details of freight ане, ше Баева represent- 
atives did their best to d f continuing the 
use of the spur. 


As opposed to this testament to the spur's utility, there is the general 
condition of the spur which does not seem to be good; a considerable 
percentage of the trackage does not seem to be in use, and there are 
many grade crossings, most irritatingly on Clinton Avenue and Avon 
Avenue, two heavily traveled streets. In the Belmont Renewal Corp- 
oration proposal for industrial renewal, moreover, the spur is shown 
moved 100 feet East - into the Badger Avenue roadbed - essentially 
eliminating direct service to many of the industries it now supposedly 
serves as wellas casting doubt on the serviceability and value of pres- 
ent facilities. 


Among the companies needing room for expansion seem to be the 
Fischer Baking Company, General Electric Lamp Division, the four- 
story warehouse now used by Noble Distributing and I. Lehrhoff on 
West Belmont and West Runyon, and the Clark Door Company. In 
addition to room for expansion, those expressing concern with condi- 
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tions have stressed narrow streets and the general unattractiveness 
of the area. Expansion is generally needed for parking and loading 
facilities, though more building area is sometimes needed, Adding 
the probable total need for additional area for industries currently 

on the site (including facilities in areas where there is obvious con- 
gestion) totals no more than 20 acres. 


In addition to existing industry, the Planning Board, Housing Author - 
ity, Newark Development Council, Pennsylvania Railroad and Labor 
Union staffs were all asked to reveal expressions of interest from 
industries interested in locating in the proposed development. It 
was made clear that specific plant names were not required, that 

an idea of the types of industry and their size would be helpful in 
establishing the feasibility of the project. Unless the investigation 
was completely misled by those involved and supporting the project, 
there has not yet been a clear expression of interest in locating in 
the Clinton Hill light industrial park on the part of a single industry 
from outside the Newark area. In fact, the Newark Development 
Council and others view the Belmont Renewal Corporation proposal 
primarily as a propaganda document to lure such expressions of 
interest. It bears repeating, moreover, that industry has never 
expressed interest even in the original project north of Avon Avenue - 
though it has been designated since 1958. 


What little interest there has been in the Clinton Hill site has come 
rom local firms, some of whom will be displaced for renewal pro- 
jects, one or two of whom need more space. They are all small 
firms, the largest needing some 3 acres, the smallest needing a 
half acre of land. Many of these establishments are wholesale . 
machinery firms; only one is clearly a manufacturing enterprise 
working on a government contract. If all these expressions of in- 
terest culminated in the provision of space, their total requirement 
would be less than 10 acres. 


In all, therefore, there is as of now a clear need for no more than 
some 30 acres of additional industrial land. At the same time, there 
is good reason to liquidate or replace many of the existing industrial 
uses in the Clinton Hill area. Whether used for residential or light 
industrial park purposes, it is inevitable that the junk yards, the coal 
pockets, the second-hand auto establishments will be displaced. In 
all probability, the needs for more industrial space would be more 
than offset by these losses. This is not to suggest that more indus - 
trial space could not ultimately be used in the Clinton Hill area, but 
it does demonstrate the relatively limited nature of the demand for it. 


In addition to the low demand for space, there is the question of the 
north-south freeway and its connection with Route 78. The routes are 

by no means settled, and once settled, the projects will still be sub- 

ject to delay and further modification as the result of opposition to dis- 
placement and questions as to need. At the earliest, the north-south 
freeway is a good three years away; at worst, the proposal will have to 
be dropped. Until there is assurance that this freeway will be construct- 
ed, industrial planning and development of the area would be unduly 
inhibited 


As a final limitation on use of the Clinton Hill site for industry, there 
is the largely political decision to proceed in five stages. The first 
stage scheduled is from 17th Avenue (the northern boundary) to Waverly 
Avenue, a total of some 46 acres including interior streets. The Cen- 
tral Planning Board shows almost a third of this area (east of Jelliff 
Avenue and Boyd Street) as continuing in residential and commercial 
use - largely because of the school, swimming pool and other recrea- 
tional facilities on the site. General нс and possibly Fischer 
Baking Co. will benefit from the red p of the remainder, leav- 
ing something less than 25 acres for new industrial development. Ob- 
viously, there will be a very limited supply of sites available for new 
industry. 


In sum, it is fair to state that the Clinton Hill light industrial project 
stacks up rather badly today. Not only are there few really important 
advantages to the site in terms of existing rail facilities and available 
sites, but there is little evident demand for space, associated improve- 
ments such as the north-south freeway are still uncertain, and the poli- 
tical realities surrounding the relocation problem have forced the project 
into an unmarketable mold. 


The Belmont Renewal C i Proposal 


Those who favor the project are encouraged and assured by the proposal 
of the Belmont Renewal Corporation (which includes the Crown and Fiest 
interests) for the acquisition of the area and its development as an in- 
dustrial park. The general feeling is that since this group is willing to 
put up its own er to cn the project. they must have assurance 
that it will be successfu his is an oversimplified 


conclusion. 


The Belmont interests are undoubtedly aware of the ce п of the 


proposed undertaking, and the risks and uncertainties uk .. Inac- 
cordance with these risks, their current proposalis couche the 
vaguest of terms, permitting them the MEET HESS M latitude. In all 
likelihood, the city will have to impose ti on the 
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proposal, any or all of which might result in the withdrawal of the 


sponsor 


Just how rigidly the five-stage development process will be adhered to, 
for example, might well condition sponsor interest. The sponsor will 
undoubtedly ask for the right to clear parts of the area as they can be 

rketed, rather than be tied down to clearing specific portions. If 
this is denied, as it should be, the sponsor may insist on escape clauses 
in the contract, permitting him to develop the land residentially, if in- 
dustrial uses do not materialize within a reasonable time. 


If the sponsor is granted his conditions, he will be in complete control 
of the Clinton Hill site. All present uses would be forced to negotiate 
with Belmont for the right to remain. Land would go to the highest 
bidder, and industrial uses as well as residential uses would be forced 
out to accommodate better-heeled industries. If industry was not at- 
tracted to the site, commercial and residential onstruction would be 
substituted, Under such circumstances the sponsor could not lose. 
Proponents of the plan are confusing the sponsor interest in turning a 
profit from this prime piece of written-down land, with an assurance 
that it will le developed industrially. At present there are no such 


assurances, 


That the sponsor himself is not convinced of the desirability of total 
а use is already егш ы. in his proposed plan, which calls for | 
th of a 1 shopping ma H and office uses, This 
tunisti o the project, and itis 


diis a Жасы 
not unreasonable to guste that excessive арен: in industrial de- 
velopment pd Be рош by sema pressure for a change from in- 
dustrial to uses. 


It is truethat the city does not have to eae: d the n Wê pro- 
posal of the sponsor or any t it is worth 
noting that once title passes to Боан ог any other sponsor, the city 
will no longer be in full control of the development of the site. Once 
the area is cleared, there besl la Greet pressure to have it developed, 
if not ind ially, then or lly. Once title is 


he 
passed, une ora LÎ it will become difficult to Esai sponsor nego- 


tiations with existing uses. 


For all these reasons, it is important that any industrial renewal project 
be fully studied, First, a study of feasibility for industrial purposes, 
based on an overall study of industrial requirements, should be under- 
Second, a study of the potential demand for sites and space 


taken. 
es of estab- 


Should be carried out, complete with plant engineering studie 
lishments likely to be displaced e d renewal рте Finally, 
a study of existing uses should be he 
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terms under which they would remain, reached. 


Once such studies have been undertaken, a reasonably sound develop- 
ment could be proposed, and reasonable restrictions put on prospective 
sponsors. If the city were more sure of its ground, it would not hesi- 
tate to lay down a plan for development, reseíve specific sites at agreed- 
on prices for existing industry, and incorporate penalty clauses for fail- 
ure to develop according to the plan. 


Without the studies and control devices suggested above, a Clinton Hill 
project - or any industrial renewal project - will be difficult to implement 
and difficult to justify. Since one group of occupants of the land is being 
displaced for another, the "public interest' which is to be served should 
be a specific interest, and not a general and vague one. 


Thanks to the custom nature of the industrial renewal process, it is full 
of potholes and complexities that residential renewal rarely encounters. 
he current method of procedure, to prepare preliminary and final plans 
for industrial renewal at the same time, is a dangerous and inadequate 
one. Until the laws are changed, cities should proceed on their own with 
overall wan and preliminary project studies - before applying for 
federal funds. 


INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL IN CLINTON HILL 


ERES DEFINITE POTENTIAL 
FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 


WZ MAXIMUM POTENTIAL 


FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 


POTENTIAL FOR MIXED 
COMMERCIAL-RESIDENTIAL USE 


BE RESIDENTIAL USE 


PART IV 


GRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF THE SITE 


When the proposalis stripped of unworkable and impractical ele- 
ments, a fresh look can be taken at the area in question. The po- 


the whole or even the larger part for industry. In fact, as the pre- 
vious analysis shows, it remains to be seen whether it would not 

ake more sense to redevelop parts of the industrial area for 
residential, rather than industrial uses. 


As presently constituted, the Clinton Hill area seems more suitabl 

for continued residential use than for industrial use. Only one small 

industrial district of some 50 acres south of Clinton Avenue seems 

fully justified at present. A second possibility, north of Avon Avenue, 

must be further studied. By contrast, large segments should obviously 
emain in residential use, generally on a line west of the midpoint be- 

tween Jeliff and Peshine Avenues. 


Ofthe total area, perhaps a third will ultimately deserve development 
industrially, but final conclusions will have to await the overall study 


and partial clearance for residential use is indicated for the remainder 


Industrial Potential South of Clinton Avenue 


South of Clinton Avenue to Hawthorne Avenue the industrial uses are 


area, shown in the map on the following page, that would make the sub- 
stantive core of a future industrial district. 


Whether or not it makes sense to develop such a district will depend on 
whether the north-south Prince Street freeway is constructed, If that 
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then the district could quite natur- 


artery is constructed as planned, 
nclosed area to Belmont Avenue. 


ally be formed to include all the e 
Whether the southern boundary should extend to Watson Avenue de- 
pends on whether Route 78 is built as planned. If itis, it might 
make sense to extend the boundary of the district south to meet 


the highway. If it is located elsewhere, there is no particular rea- 


son for the extension. 


A further study of the western boundary of the district might also 
be desirable. Depending on the design potential for neutralizing 
the grade differential between Jeliff and Peshine Avenues, as well 
as the relative narrowness of lots west of the rail spur, it may 
or may not prove feasible to move the boundary to the east side 
of Peshine Avenue d 5, should lee borne in mind, however, 
that the grade diff tes an effective buffer be- 


tween the residential and Şa a uses. 


If such a district is developed, it would provide from 50 to 70 
acres of industrial space. It would mean that existing firms 
would be able to get parking and loading space, that the extreme 
mixing of uses in much of the area would be eliminated, an 

that some new industry would be accommodated. The sc 
on West Runyon between Ridgewood and Belmont would be con- 
verted to the industrial use for which it was designed. 


Industrial Potential North of Clinton Avenue 


North of Clinton Avenue, the case for continued industrial use is 
much less clear, Aside from General Electric's Lamp Division, 
the Fischer Baking Company and two or three smaller plants, 
nothing north of Clinton Avenue seems desirable for inclusion i 

a modern light industrial area. The many scrap yards, junk shops, 
auto wrecking and second-hand tire establishments and coal pockets 
would be unwelcome in any event, and should be relocated to less 
strategic locations of the city, buffered from residential or light in- 


dustrial areas 


These uses currently surround the Felix Fuld public housing project, 
the Hayes Park West swimming pool and the 18th Avenue school, all 
of which are desirable residential and residentially -oriented uses, 
Once they are gone, it would make a good deal of sense to redevelop 
the surrounding area for residential purposes, 


It must also be noted, however, that Belmont Avenue itself is a large- 


ly commercial street at present, and that it possesses not only retail 
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facilities including two theatres, but a few large wholesale establish- 
ments as well. Inthe Central Planning Board's plan for the area, 

a mixture of residential and commercial use is planned for the area 
north of Rose Street and east of Jeliff. This was a conscious attempt 
to maintain the residential quality of the area surrounding Felix Fuld 
houses and the swimming pool and schoo 


The continued use of the area West of Jelliff Avenue for residential 
purposes seems particularly ww is areais a very cohesive 
Negro neighborhood of long standing in the ee Though it is 

a poor neighborhood, and its housing is o pretty delapidated condi- 
tion, there is obviously a climate of mutual accommodation which 

the people have acquired and nurtured in the past and which serves 
them in good stead today. This cohesion should not be disturbed by 
massive clearance, for it may bring untold social problems in its wake. 
Through a careful and gradual process of change, it should be possible 
to upgrade the area significantly and retain its cohesion and mutual ac- 
commodation features. 


The desirability of maintaining the Jelliff Avenue rail spur past Clinton 
Avenue is also subject to serious question. Aside from the coal pock- 
ets which should be relocated, the only plant with direct rail access 
north of Clinton Avenue is the General Electric plant. Though this 
plant probably receives one or more carloads a day, it is questionable 
whether transhipment by truck from another siding, or original ship- 
ment by truck in the first place, would impose too great a burden on 
General Electric's operation. Such a determination could only be made 
by a qualified industrial plant engineer. Other users, such as the bak- 
ing companies, are served only by team track, and must transhi p their 
flour and other supplies by truck to the plant, even now. 


Considering all these factors, it becomes questionable whether an in- 
dustrial district should be established in this area. In any event, the 
General Zlectric plant would be isolated from any industrial district 
reasonably established, leaving a rather small area bounded by Rose 
Street, Belmont Avenue, Madison Avenue and Jelliff Avenue. Commer- 
cial uses including shopping, wholesaling, business services, offices, 
and possibly some high-rise residential use, could be established be- 
tween Clinton and Madison Avenues east of Jelliff Avenue, and between 
Jelliff and Peshine Avenues in the vicinity of existing 1ndustry and 
shopping between Madison Avenue and Rose Street. 


Alternatively, the area north of Avon should be turned into predomin- 
antly residential use, retaining the few major establishments as scat- 
tered industrial uses, and giving them the needed land for expansion, 

It is also possible that plants such as the Fischer Baking Company 
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could more profitably be established in new quarters rather than ex- 
pand present facilities, and plant engineering studies should be un- 
dertaken to find out. Until further studies of community design and 
plant engineering are conducted, it is not possible to make a final de- 
cision on an industrial district north of Avon 


Residential Rehabilitation and Clearance 


On superficial Hee de the quality of housing in the Clinton Hill 
area ranges from up poor to good, the рассо quality being 
only fair. The area's gener d however, 
is due in large measure to the dilapidated I LL of the grounds 
around the houses, including such things as eroded soil, broken or 
bent retaining walls, poor foundation maintenance, broken sidewalks 
and similar items. Were it not for this generalinadequacy; the 
area's rating would be somewhat higher, 


In a similar way, there is a tendency to regard houses which are 
separated from each other by only three feet as obsolete--a conclu- 
sion that is at odds with the fact that row housing, where there is no 
space between the houses, is still considered perfectly adequate. 
Not so easily justified are the relatively large number of three- and 
four-story frame buildings used as multiple dwellings, nor the low 

ge (14%) of Y in the area, especially since the 
HN л standards of absentee landlords are visibly lower than 
those of owner-occupied buildings. 


Outside maintenance is on the poor side, though a significant propor- 
tion is better maintained than that in similar areas, There is a stub- 
born attempt to keep up housing quality, and where money for repairs 
is not plentiful (as seems to be the case here), the houses can at least 
be painted - and many are. But the level of this maintenance is not 
sufficient, and it is likely that an area-wide program will be necessary. 


It could easily take from $500 on up per house to resod, repair concrete 
walks and retaining walls, and to make necessary porch and foundation 
repairs. Since this is a very expensive item, most owners will not mak 
such repairs in an adequate manner - as much because of the prevalence 
of this condition throughout the area, as from lack of funds. It will, 
therefore, take a major improvement program throughout the area, in- 
cluding the use of "carrot and stick" techniques, to have these repairs 
made where appropriate. This means strict code enforcement, plus 
low-interest loans or tax abatement for such improvements. 


hile much of the area, particularly south of Clinton Avenue, 
rehabilitated rather than cleared, it would seem likely that erc half 
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the area should ultimately be improved through clearance and rebuild- 

ing. Perhaps two-thirds of the residential area north of Clitnon Avenue 
would ultimately have to be cleared. while south of Clinton Avenue only 
a third might require such drastic action 


As a general approach to renewal of the Clinton Hill area, the prepara- 
tion of a development plan would seem to be indicated. First, decisions 
have to be made about the land use arrangement and the area to be set 
aside for industrial development delineated. Second, decisions must be 
made as to clearance sites, both in and out of the industrial area. Next, 
new housing, at rents site tenants could afford. could be built on land 
not presently being used for housing (or being Sparsely used), to which 
people being displaced from industrial parts or from other clearance 
sites would be given the opportunity to move 


As this clearance activity was taking place. rehabilitation and code en- 
forcement would be undertaken on the remainder of the area. Stringent 
enforcement of laws, backed by heavy fines and even jail sentences for 
recalcitrant landlords, must be a major part of the program. Enforce- 
ment can be effective if undertaken by a team of inspectors working un- 
der the supervision of skilled social workers and community organizers, 
whose job includes encouragement and aid to owners willing and anxious 
to upgrade the area. 


Throughout this procedure, a gradual approach is indicated, and close 
liaison and cooperation between the city and the community is essential, 
If community disruption is avoided and if the community participates 
fully in the renewal process. it car then be relied upon to maintain the 
gains achieved by the renewal program 
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